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Spring. 





By MARIE 8. LADD. 
The earth brown and bare, 
Is struggling to wear, 
Her dress of soft green, 
And in sheen like a queen, 
To gladden all eyes, and smile away care, 
Promising pleasure pure—without measure, 
A hint of the Summer—this is her trove-treasure. 


The germ in the mold 
Its growth will unfold, 
And coming to light, 
Bless the sight with its bright 
Beauty before you, to have and to hold; 
Leaf and blossom will be on shrub and on tree, 
And the birds will return and chant merrily. 


Come out from your winter, 
So crusty and cold, 
Oh tired heart, grown faint 
With restraint, or the taint 
That griefs have held for you, or that they still hold, 
And much that you grieve in the past you may leave, 
And good you have lost you may slewly retrieve. 


Despair not, for here 
We are but in the germ, 
At morn we arise, 
Ope our eyes in surprise, 
And then we are gone, for we serve but a term; 
If we sigh, or we sing, we but here fledge the wing: 
Be merry and wise, this life is our Spring. 
=e oe > 


(For the New Yorx ScHvuvt JouRNAL.) 
Kindergarten Lectures. 


NO. I. 
The first of a series of 20 Lectures given to a class of mothers 
by Mrs, Lowise Pollock, in Washington, D. C. 

As many persons have expressed the desire that my K. G. 
lectures to mothers might appear in print, [ send you here- 
with the first of the twenty lectures, which complete the 
course, and will try to send my second lecture in two weeks 
from the time of the publication of lecture number one. 

THE KINDERGARTEN IN THE NURSERY, 

It isa fitting time, that at the opening of a new century, 
we should lay aside old and inefficient methods of every 
kind, and eagerly grasp at the new and joyous method of 
training the rising generation in a better way than we 
have been been trained ourselves. 

Who can describe the enthusiasm, the delight of those 
who recognize the fact, that Frederick Froebel, the origina- 
tor of the kindergarten system of Education, by devoting 
fifty years of his life to study out the demands of child life 
in its three-fold capacity ; of its physical, intellectual and 
spiritual nature, and practically demonstrating and carrying 
out his ideas op the subject, has given us the key to unlock 
to us the precious boon, which will make life so much 
more joyous and valuable to all, and cannot help reducing to 
a large extent the amount of suffering and misery surround- 
ing us. 

“My whole life as a mother, my relations to my own 
children, and humanity in general, have become so essen. 
tially enlightened and awakened to activity; my spirit has 
been nourished with such strengthening and refreshing 
food, that I am able to bear joyful testimony, that if Froe- 
bel’s system of education is carried out with a clear compre- 
hension, the effect upon child life will be most happy and 
progressive in the family circle, as well as in the Kinder- 
garten.” This testimony comes from Mrs. Lina Morgen- 
stein, the President of the Women’s Union in Berlin, and 








there. I am able to add, that by adopting this method of 
education in accordance with nature, the services of the 
physician can in a great measure be dispensed with. Froe- 
bel’s system of education applied to early childhood, not 
only supplies the proper material and opportunities for the 
innate mental powers, which like leaves and buds press for- 
ward impelling children to activity with so much the more 
energy the more freely they are supplied ; but at the same 
time it also preserves children from the harm of civilization, 
which furnishes poison as well as food, temptation as well 
as elevation, and children must be kept from these dangers 
until their mental powers have grown equal to protect them, 
Very much of the success and benefit of the kindergarten 
training is invisible at the time. It is negative and consists 
in preventing harm. Then again its positive success is so 
simple, that it cannot be expected in the beginning to at- 
tract more attention or notice, than, for instance, the valu- 
able services of the family physician, whose exertions are 
directed to preserving the health of the household. 

The first thing requisite for us to do, says Froebel, is to 
throw aside the fallacious notion, that a babe is not much 
above an animal by nature. On the contrary a child is a 
living soul fsom the first, a person endowed by a divine na- 
ture and with a heart which appreciates and responds to 
love on one hand, while at the same time it is intimately 
related to nature on the other. But body and soul, or the 
mind and its organs seem at first only one, and bodily 
wants express themselves at first exclusively. The organs 
have to gain strength before the soul can use them, and 
through their development the soul itself grows. Every 
bodily impression is also a soul impression, and the younger 
the child, the stronger is the impression made upon it. As 
yet, the external is mightier than they are themselves, 
and they readily adopt the manners, habits, moods and dis- 
position of the attendants. 

As in a physical, so in an intellectual and mora! point of 
view, ignorance or thoughtlessness on the part of the pareat 
or nurse, may do an infinite amount of harm, and carry its 
baneful consequences through a lifetime. 

It is a solemn fact, that some of our best educated men, 
our deepest thinkers, have to fight against impressions 
which they received perhaps from some ignorant nurse dar- 
ing childhood. It is through the senses the young soul re- 
ceives its first impressions and nourishment from the growth 
of the mind. 

As the nature and quality of the child’s first bodily nour- 
ishment is of the greatest importance, to build up the ma- 
terial frame, and give it the right foundation for a strong 
and healthy body, endowed with vitality and power to re- 
sist and overcome privutions and sickness in future years— 
so is the child’s first soul nourishment of equal importance. 
The development of the soul depends in a great measure 
not only upon the full development of the limbs—the 
senses and the organs, but upon the means by which they 
are developed. And there is no doubt in the minds of all 
those who have studied Froebel’s works, his life and his 
system of nourishing, as we might call it, the human be 
ing, to help it attain the full statute of health, activity and 
happiness, that we were destined to enjoy, but that we have 
gone deeper into the science of education than any other 
man. 

The first grade of kindergarten in the family consists in 
play, tending to exercise the muscles and limbs of the 
body, and awaken a taste and ear for music: 

2d. Stories—mostly fables. 

8d. Musical stories, similar to those of the five fingers, 
and others. 

4th. Learning to count up to ten (or more) by means of 
the fingers. 

6th. Education by means of pictures. 





for a number of years superintendent of a kindergarten 





6th. Education by means of colored balls. 





7th. By means of plays set to music. 

8th. Instruction and amusement with the 2nd gift; the 
wooden ball, cube and cylinder. 

9th. Builoing with the 8rd and 4th gift of eight cubes, 


10th. Building with the 4th gift of eight oblongs. 
llth. Laying forms with little sticks. 

12th. Playing in sand. 

18th. Stringing beads. 

14th. Arranging iittle shells. 

15th. Gymonastic games. 

16th. Cultivation of a little garden. 

17th. Modeling in clay. 


My couree of twenty lessons will consist in explaining 
the philosophical and practical reasons upon which Froe- 
bel’s method of infant training is based. In his course of 
lessons to mothers and nurses he has embodied the most 
important ideas of his educational syetem. It is the start- 
ing point for an education according to nature’s laws, aud 
shows how all the germs of human endowment have to be 
nurtured and assisted to produce a full and healthy devel- 
opment. Life is the exertion of power, and all adequate 
exertion is joy in existence. The child shows this in his 
expressions of gladness, when it presses its little feet 
against the mother’s hands or against any object that will 
resist the pressure. This must be encouraged and repeated, 
or exercises of a similar kind encouraged, in order to 
strengthen the muscles of the back and legs. But the 
most important exercises are for the hands, as they are the 
most important tools of man. The more man is relieved 
from hand drudgery in work by the use of machinery, the 
more the skill of the hand must be developed, that it may be 
employed in the constantly advancing works of art and 
industry. The hands of children among the poorer classes 
are mostly stiff and clumsy, still they must serve to gain 
daily bread. Without this early exercise the elasticity of 
the hand is lost in a great measure; the muscles do not 
gain sufficient flexibility and strength to meet the demands 
in the higher technics of our day. Sculptors and great 
performers on the piano or violin are well aware of the 
fact that only by constant practice in early childhood could 
they have overcome the technical difficulties of their arts. 
Then again nothing marks noble freedom more, than the 
free and graceful uses of the hands and fingers. An anedu- 
cated neglected body and mind uses the whole arm with 
awkward elbow often embarrassed by not knowing how to 
use the hand. A teacher of elocution once expressed to 
me her satisfaction that people’s attention was being drawn 
to the early exercising of the hands and arms; for she had 
seen young men trying so hard while taking lessons of her 
to overcome the stiffness and awkwardness of these limbs, 
and that she felt the greatest pity for them, owing to their 
lack of ease and grace, which ought to be and is the birth- 
right of every human being. Dancing masters consider 
the use of the hands and arms as the foremost of all 
graces in the drawing-room. The neccessity for making 
use of early childhood in order to be prepared to meet the 
demand for men and women who know and can do, is on 
the whole more more and felt. It will not only save time, 
but a large amount of tedious drill at a later period, if a 
certain amount of mechanical skill and flexibility is ac- 
quired by means of play in childhood, Froebel's systematic 
plays not only aim at this physical training, but, also, at 
the development of mind and sou), thus preventing idleness 
and vacancy of mind—the worst enemy to morality and 
childish innocence. 

The ladies forming my class write the words and learn 
the melodies of twenty five little songs, which are. calcu- 
lated to develop the senses and strengthen the limbs of the 
young child. For that purpose I shall make use of Froe- 
bel’s “ Mother’s book of Songs,” from which I have trans- 
lated the ones most pleasing and effectual. I also make 
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use of a little book from London, a translation of twelve 
ot these songs. This family book, a8 Froebel calls it, he 
offers to mothers as a guide for the very first infantile devel- 
opment by means of physical play exercise. The examples 
given are intended to make clear to the mother’s conscivus- 
ness, the aim of all the play with her chiid. And here I 
would speak of the excuse which many mothers hold forth, 
that they have neither time to study or practice Froebel’s 
system in their households. If they will only take the 
trouble to study somewhat into the system, simply to know 
what it is, they will find that not only does it take no more 
time from their other home duties, but the child being 
amused a short time each day with these songs and musical 
exercises for the limbs, will soon learn to amuse himself 
without any assistance, by repeating and playing in the 
manner shown him; his self-activity has been aroused 
thereby, and he cannot help learning to depend upon him- 


self for play ana orcupation. 
But before we proceed to learn one or two of these little 


songs, I will continue stating what our course of lessons 
will teach any pupil. Simultaneously with the panning | 
of these songs we shall learn the practical uee of the first 

gift, consisting of six colored balls--three primary and | 
three secondary colors How to manufacture them and how 

to apply them, not only to amuse the child, but also that 

they may serve in exercising the child’s body. It will be 

shown how these exercises will incite him to self-action, and 

to the clear perception of one thing at the tyme, as well as 

to the reception of correct impressions from the very begin- 

ning. The words accompanying these plays with the 1st 

and 2nd gifts will be given in veree, and in most cases with 

melodies, which tie ladies will have opportunity given 

them to copy into a book for present and future use, These 

little verses are not only calculated to instruct and amuse, | 
but they also assist the child in learning to talk, give him 
ear for music, while the words are such as will strengthen 
the family tie; they will call forth all the higher faculties 
of the heart, with a genuine love of God at the foundation. 
Later on I shal! show the method as applied to the child, 
two or three yearsold. We shall have use for the second 
gifts, consisting of the wvoden sphere, cube and cylinder, 
and show how it is to be used to exercise the child’s intel- 
lect without taxing the brain in any possible way, as every 
thing is done in play and always to be put away as soon as 
the child shows the least sign of being tired of it. In con- 
nection with this I shall give the occupation of modeling | 
in clay, which the smallest child enjoys. Modeling in clay 
gives opportunity far the child’s love of activity to the ex- 
ercises, and for him to give outward expression to his inner 
conception, which is one of the fundamental principles of 
Froebel’s system. The third gift will also be introduced 
showing it to be an inexhaustible source of amusement 
based as it is on the observation of the great satisfaction 
the child experiences in the dividing and breaking up of 
things, and his evident disappointment when he cannot 
make them whole again. With these and some of the fol. 
lowing gifts we produce what Froebel calls forms of life, 
forms of knowledge and forms of beauty. ‘The first class 
are representations The first are representations of objects 
which actually exist, and which come under the child’s ob- 
servation, and are familiar to him, such as the works of hu- 
man industry and art, houses, bridges, wells, stables, etc. 
The second kind of forms which we lead the child to make, 
forms of knowledge—are such as exercise his comparison, 
and are relative to forms, order, numbers, position; as for 
instance, the half and quarter of the whole cube, the square 
or the oblong; etc. The third kind are ideal forms so regu- 
larly constructed and always built with the foundation 
principle of uniting opposite to a beautiful whole, that per- 





fect models of symmetry and beauty are the result. Thus | 


in these occupations the child is led into the living world 
there first to take notice of objects by comparisen, and 
through the corversation and stories also to receive moral 
instruction in what is right and wrong. These gifts also 
prove an excellent means for making the child acquainted 
with the habits of animals, and giving it any desired infor- | 
mation. Finally he learns by them to form conclusions and 
gather unconsciously into his soul a love and desire for the 
beautiful, by a contemplation of such forms as are beauti- 
ful and regular in their construction. They also serve to 
teach the child the meaning of various terms, such as 
length, breadth, height, square, oblong, etc. In the kinder- 
garten especially, Froebel shows great wisdom in providing 
the child with such objects in which the general quality of 
things are shown in perfect distinction, in order thereby to 
produce clear and lasting perceptions in the child’s mind 
These objects,are such as the child can easily manipulate 
with his limited strength ; by using them he becomes fa- 
miliar with them, and enabled te gather experience in re- 
gard to events and facts iu the physical world, thus serving 
him for his first physical experiments. Nothing is more 





plain to the careful observer of the child’s nature than the 
desire of the little mind to observe and imbibe all his eur- 
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CAROL FOR EASTER. 


Words by GEORGE COOPER. 











Hail! bright glo - rious Eas- ter morn! 
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Music by Wm. A. POND, Jr. 
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ronndings wlth all his senses simultaneously. He wishes 
to see, hear and feel all beautiful, joyous, pleasant things 
and then strives to reproduce them, as far as his limited 
strength will permit in his play and with his play things. 

Some conscientious mothers occupy themselves a great 
deal with their children, but not understanding much about 
their mental growth, they may fall into grave errors, stimu- 
lating the little brain too much. Again, much of the men- 
tal confusion, want of system, and great Jack of clear per- 
ception that we notice in the majority of people may be 
traced to their having been overcrowded while little chil- 
dren one or two years old with the endless variety of toys 
that are given them. But we will now proceed to the prac- 
tical illustration of our lessons. 


HOW FROEBEL WOULD HAVE THE SOFT COLORED BALL IN- 
TRODUCED TO THE BABY. 

Harry has awakened from his sleep. After his usual 
morning bath he always has a most refreshing nap. While 
he was asleep his mamma has been busy making a toy for 
her darling. She took some cotton wool, formed it into 
a nice perfect sphere or ball, and wound some scarlet 
worsted caretully over it. Then with an embroidery needle 
she buttonhole stitched the outside of it round after round 
with the same bright colored worsted till it was entirely 
covered, and then finished it by braiding three double strands 
of worsted into a braid for the string of the ball. Now she 
hears the cooing noise of her little son just three mouths 
old. She hastens to his little crib where she sees him in 
vain trying to lift his little head from his pillow. As mam- 
ma approaches he seems to hold his little arms towards her. 
She wishes to have a little talk and caressing with her pet 
before showing him his first gift; but Harry’s bright eyes 
have already espied the bright object in mamma's hand 


,| yet is unable to hold it. 





“ What have I here for my dear boy? Touch \\; how soft 


it is and how pretty!” The little one touches it, but as 

A sweet smile illumines his face, 
as the mother takes the string of the ball and swings it 
slowly to and fro, singing “ tic-tac, tic tac.” 

Harry follows every motion with lively interest. Soon 
mamma changes the slow movement of the tic-tac to the 
quicker tones time of ding-dong, ding-dong. Then she 
changes the direction of the ball’s motion and sings, “ here, 
there, here, there ;”’ or, “ back-wards, forwards.” Although 
the little one does not know the meaning of these words, 
he is pleased with the different sounds, and delighted with 
the three-fold movement. But mother has some work which 
calls her away, and so, after she has supplied all his physi- 
cal wants, she raises the pillow somewhat in order to place 
the baby’s body in a recumbent position, then places the 
ball-box upon the bed-spread before the child, and makes a 
swing for the little ball upon the lid of the wooden box by 
putting the two round sticks, which came in the box in the 
holes made for this purpose, and the square bar across the 
top to which the ball is tied. She sets the ball in motion 
and hastens back to her work in the adjoining room, leaving 
Harry to his, for soon he is very busy trying to touch the 
ball; in this he succeeds after awhile, which keeps the ball 
in motion. Care must be taken not to allow the child to 
become impatient with the ball, which is suspended before 
its eyes. For as soon as his attention has been fixed by the 
ball, he will experience a vague desire to touch it. This 
desire will be expressecé by struggling exertions of the 
entire muscular system, culminating if not gratified in im- 
patient cries, The mother or nurse must always be near 
enough to prevent this; she will set the ball in motion and 
see to it that the child can grasp it before its impatience is 
provoked. Again, when she sees that the child is tired, she 
will remove the ball—not suddenly, but gently, and with 
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CHORUS. 
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2. 
Lo! the land is clad in bloom, 


And gone is all our Wintry gloom, 


Open is the darksome tomb, 


: For Christ hath risen to-day ! 


Angels hymn His love and praise ; 


Leaves exult in woodland ways ; 


Sing we sweetly all our days,— 
“Glory to Him Who hath risen to-day ! 
Cuorus.—Hail ! bright glorious Easter Morn! &c. 


Sound the song from shore to shore, 
And praise the Saviour we adore ! 


Lo! He reigneth 
Our Lord hath 


evermore,— 


risen to-day ! 


Gratefully our tributes bring, 


Every heart with 


rapture sing ; 


Over Death He is the King,— 
“Glory to Him Who hath risen to-day !” 
Cuorvus.—Hail! bright glorious Easter Morn! &c. 





the full consent of the child. The little song which I now 
give is a play with baby’s tiny fingers: 

This is the mamma kind and dear, 

This is your papa stancing near, 

This is your brother see how tall, 

And this is your sister with her ball; . 

This is baby sweet and smal), 

These the tamily we’ll call. 

Each little finger is in turn gently moved back and forth, 
At the last line of the song the little hands either pat to- 
gether or on mother’s hand. Froebel, with this little play, 
besides giving the desired exercise, desireth to strengthen 
the family tie. In many other plays, even with the older 
children, the mother or nurse should have this end in view. 
The cultivation of the home affections in every case will 
add much to human comfort and happiness. The next song 
accompanies the wrist exercise—each hand in turn being 
gently moved back and forth, while the older children who 
wieh to participate in the kindergarten are to hold their 
arms very still—close to the body, and move both hands 
simultaneously from the wrist while singing with mamma. 

THE WEATHER-VANE WRIST EXERCISE. 

Tune of “ Some one gave to me a flower.” 

Like the weather-vane is going, 
When the stormy winds are blowing, 
Like the little bird is flying, 
Thus my little pet is trying. 
Thus my little pet must learn, 
All in play to twist and turn ; 
With her little hands to learn, 
All in play to twist and turn. 





NEBRASKA pays her male teachers $35.46 per month, and 
the female teachers $31.88. sy) 


From Other Educational Journals. 


The persons who are endeavoring to destroy our public 
High Schools will find that they have undertaken a work 
far beyond their power. Our Public-School system is a 
growth, and the High School is a part of that growth. In- 
deed the graded-school system in Ohio as an unendowed 
academy was a natural result of the establishment of free 
;8choo!s. As soon as the free schools caused the withdrawal 

from the unendowed academies of the pupils in the lower 

studies these academies lost an important part of their pecun- 
\iary support. The decay of the academy system n: cessari- 
ly caused the establishment, in the larger vilages and cities, 
of free High Schools. To restore the unendowed academy 
eystem it will be necessary not only to abolish free High 
| Schools but also free Grammar Schools. It is folly to think 
that these results can be brought about in view of the deep 
hold free-school education has upon the mass of the people. 
Those persons who think they can secare the vutes of the 
poor in tavor of abolishing free High Schools on the grcund 
that they benefit only the rich, are greatly mistaken. The 
poor know that these schools are sustained by taxation on 
property and not on a want of property, and hence can be 
no burden upon them, and furthermore that many boys end 
girls reach the High School from families that do not pay a 
dollar of tax, or from families whose school tax is consider- 
ably below what the tuition of their children would be in 
private schools or academies. If the free High Schools 
should be abolished hundreds and thousands of boys and 
girls now enjoying High-School privileges would not be in 
school at all._—Ohio Educational Monthly. 

PHONOGRAPEY, the perfection of short band writing, is the 
very best exercise that can be imagined to show the depend- 











ates the students into the principles of grammar and logic. 
It is so simple that it may be learned in a very short time, 
The alphabet of the system and the ability to read it can be 
acquired in three or four hours’ study. The ability to write 
phonography at the rate of twenty words per minute—the 
rate at which long-hand_is generally written—can be ac- 
quired by any onein one month. By continued practice for 
six months the student will be ab‘e to report a slow speak- 
er at the rate of ninéty or one hundred words per minute. 
Twelve months is amply sufficient to enable him to write 
one hundred and twenty words per minute, the rate st 
which most speakers utter their sentences. Two years of 
constant practice will bring the practicioner to a rate of one 
hundred and eighty to two hundred and twenty-five words, 
which speed has never been obtained in any other style. 

I conclude now, gentlemen, by expressing the hope that, 
if it be true that phonography is of so general a use, is so 
easily acquired, so useful in opening the mind and maturing 
the judgmert, no one here will refuse to lend his aid to its 
introduction into schools. Let each one say, “I for one will 
learn it, and induce all the apt pupils in my school to em- 
ploy the leisure hours of the winter in learning it.”— Quebec 
Journal of Education 

Tue A B C’s.—Among the ccuntless vagaries and cruel- 
ties of parental despotism, none is fuller of harm than the 
senseless haste in teaching children “their letters.” Ata 
time when the little ones are still aglow with the first 
ecstacies of budding life; when their senses hang eagerly 
upon the varied impressions that greet them in delightful 
confusion; when their growing minds enjoy the luxury of 
bringing more delightful order into this, of getting the 
mastery over the surroundings, of acquiring knowledge 
from first sources, and of training skill and gathering 
strength in self-active efforts, parental despotism thrusts a 
dead book in the child’s face with the premptory order to 
learn to read. To the child this order means in most cases ; 
Give up all that is delightful to you, stop thriving, stop 
growing! He bas just commenced to appreciate the living 
book, whose pages have bzen lain open before his delighted 
senses; and he is to exchange this now for meaningless 
traces of printer’s ink. —The New Education. 


THE foundation I need not inform you for industrial edu- 
cation to be general instruction is Drawing, pupils to be- 
gin as soon as they are able to learn to write. The cost of 
the instruction may be reduced to the minimum by giving 
it from the blackboard to classes simultaneously; each pu- 
pil making his or her own ecale on stiff paper, and drawing 
to that scale from a sketch made by the teacher on the 
blackboard, from one of a set of copies furnished her for the 
purpose. Plain designs for textile fabrics, ecrews, pinions, 
and the simpler elements of machines, are good subjects, 
when represented divided into squares, the size of the 
squares being given; and if the pupils be required to indi- 
cate the points of a curve by dots, and then to join thes 
carefully, the exercises become both free-hand and mechan- 
ical. A few copies in a addition to the set will be needed to 
hand to pupils who hurriedly finish their exercise, in order 
to keep them busy until the remainder of the class shall 
complete it. Outline drawing from models beginning with 
the symmetrical solids, set up in full view of the class, na- 
turally succeeds that of the skeletons, and to this again suc- 
ceeds line shading with pencil and pen. To carry industrial 
education thus far involves little expense for materials, but 
much care in the selection of teachers, who must adda 
knowledge of drawing to their own scquirements, From 
one to two hours of the pupil’s time per week would be 
ample for the proposed instruction, if given in all your 
grades of schools, and with those schools I think that free 
industrial education should terminate. If carried further 
it should be open only to those who have proved themselves 
possessed of decided talent, and it should at least, in part, be 
provided for out of a fund other than that of the common 
schoole. A fund raised by subscription and insured by a 
emall fee from each pupil might well constitute the basis 
for a special industrial schoo). In this echool the number 
of hours devotea to band work would be made to approxi- 
mate more or less closely to those devoted tostudy. The 
stadies would be Mathematics, Experimental Science, and 
Natural History, and the hand work Designing, Engraving, 
Wood Carving, Modeling in Clay and Plaster ; and finally 
would be added the multiplied operations of a complete 
Machine Shop. The produc*s to be sold and the sums re- 
ceived from them applied to the maintenance of the school. 
—Pennsylrania School Journal. 
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Pror. Peck, connected with a echool in Homer Cort- 
iand ecunty, N. Y., has been fined $250 for severely whip- 
ping a pupil. 

THE Constitution of Tenn. cuntains this clauee at the 
close of the educational Section : * No school established or 
aided under this section, shall allow white and negro chil- 





ence of words upon ons another, and thus insensibly initi- | dren to be received in the same school.” 
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We want an agent wn every town and village in the U. S. to whom we 
will pay a liberal commission. 

The columns of the JouRNAL are open for the discussion of subjects 
pertaining to education. Let those who have practical skill communicate 
it to others, 


Should this paper by any means come into the hands of one not a sub- 
seriber, we ask you (1) to consider it a special invitation io subscribe ; (2) 
to hand it to a teacher or other person who is interersed in education, and | 
urge him to take it also. 


NEW YORK, APRIL 6, 1878. 


This copy of the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL may 
possibly fall into the hands of one who is not a subscri- 
ber; consider then, that a piece of good fortune has be- 
fallen you, and send in your subscription at once, It 
you are teacher and are a subscriber to no educational 
paper, you do yourself an injury you have no right to 
do. It may be set down as an undeniable tact that 
every “live teacher” takes an educational paper. A 
emall fund has been placed in our hands to send 
the JOURNAL fo those who are too poor to afford it; that 
number we hope is not very large. 








An “ Exuisition of Scholar’s Work,” will be opened 
June 15, at 737 Broadway, at the rooms of the Phren- 
ological Cabinet, Mrs. Wells having generously given 
perunssion. The pupils should prepare at once to send 
the following things: 

1, Specimens of Penmanship. This will be the 
first 24 lines from Longfellow’s “ Morituri Salutamus.” 
cn a sheet of foolscap paper about 8x12 inches, paper 
to be ruled, 

2. A drawing from an object, The paper to be 8x 
12 inches ; the object to be selected by the pupil. 

3. A design, by the pupil on the same sized paper. 

4. A map of the New England States. Vaper of the 
same size. 

5. Any other school-work that the pupil may choose 
and that seems appropriate. 


RULES. 
The ink used must be black. 


The writing must be distinct. 

Colors may be used on the map. 

The map must not be traced. 

The full name, age, and address of the pupil must 
be in the middle of the lower edge of the paper. 

The teacher must certify on the back, 

This is the unaided work of ——- —— 





Signed........ Teacher. 

No articles will be returned unless requested, and 
postage stamps sufficient are enclosed. Every article 
must be rolled, not folded; send them to A. M, Kellogg, 
For “ Exhibition of Sc100l Work,” 17 Warren St. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 


New York Board of Education. 


The commissioners met April 3d. Mesera. Beardslee, 
Donnelly, Traud and Wickham were absent, 
Trustee Williamson—10th ward, resigned; Mr. George 














Rosa,was nominated in his place. In the 15th ward, Dr. 


G. H. Wynkoop is now-inated in place of H. A. Tailer, de 
ceased; John Boyd in place of John Mitchel of the 6th 
ward, resigned. 

The Supt. of the Truancy Department reported that 1,258 
cases had been investigated during March; 351 were found 
to be truants and put in school; 59 non-attendants also; 7 
were put in a reform school. 

The Department of Buildings report need of better means 
of egress for G. 8. 24,23. P. 8. 39, 19, 28; 21, 48. 

Mr. Bell offered a resolution that was adopted, that au- 
thorized the payment of maximum salary to principals of 
fourteen years’ standing; of M. D. $2,500; F. D. $1,900; 
P. D. $1,750—from January ist, 1878. Thalheimer’s Gener- 
al History was stricken from the list. The Teachers’ Com- 
mittee proposed to pay Miss Hebberd, G. 8. 6, $900; Miss 
Colgan $600 ; but it will be considered by the By-Law Com- 
mittee because it will change a by law; also, that James 
Buckhout be paid the maximum salary; also, that all prin- 
cipals in the 23rd and 24th wards who may have served as 
principals for 14 years, (the time prior to annexation being 
taken into account) be paid maximum salary; also to be 
discharged from the further consideration of the matter 
of Mr. Morehouse, principal of M. D.,G. 8.20. Mr. Wat- 
son spoke quite excitedly; he was for having the parers 
read. Mr. Wheeler said the Trustees and the Committee— 
ten in all—were unanimous that Mr. M. had better be re 
tained. Mr. Walker thought the Board could not act with- 
out the facts. Mr. Jelliffe made a brief and manly state- 
ment, and finally a especial committee of three—Messrs. 
Dowd, Walker and Manniere, was appointed to report on the 
subject. 

The Committee on Salaries reported against consolidating 
the Senior and Junior G. 8S. No. 41; but to transfer M. D. 
of G. 8.5 to M.D. of G. 8 21, and to organize G. 8.5 asa 
P. S.—N> 21 to continue with three departments. 





Among the Schools. 


— 


G. 8. No. 64.—This school was built before annexation, 
and is a good specimen of what the Westchester Co. people 
intended to do. It has everything that is wanted to make 
education pleasant and attractive. We were glad to find 
two such enterprising teachers as Miss Reynolds and Miss 
Dunham. They are in the primary department. 


G. 8. No. 70.—This pleasant school was finished February 
25th, and the scholars re-joined the classes from which they 
had so long been absent. The building faces toward the 
Hudson river, and a large cupola enables one to view the 
beauties of the Palisades and the surrounding country. 
Mrs. Reed’s department there is a bright assemblage of 
scholafs, who seem greatly sttached to their kind principal, 
and a litle incident shows the reason: A little fellow had 
fallen down and hurt his head; when brought in Mrs. RK 
proceeded to plaster up his wounds and conaole his grief 
at the sane time. May all do the same. 


G. 8. Nc. 60.—This is the largest mixed school in the city, 
and the scholars look bright, intelligent and healthy. Per- 
haps the latter is due to the well-ventilated rooms and 
large play-ground which permits the enjoyment of all out- 
door games—though marbles among the boys anj jumping- 
ropes with the girls seem to be the prevailing ones at pres— 
ent. A visit to the class-rooms where the scholars were 
hard at work showed that the teachers had done their part 
faithfully. Miss Rowe’s pu) ils were engaged in singing 
and with such skill, that we knew that thoroughness Lad 
been instilled by their singing master and school teacher. 
Mr. Hyatt has been the honored principal for over twenty 
years, and has sent some of our distinguished men from 
his school. We find among Miss Purdy’s corpe of assist 
ants the Misses Rae and Robb, who seem to fully understand 
the duties of « teacher, though this cannot be said of every 
one who instructs. 


G. 8. No. 53, P. D —Since the M. D. has been removed.to 
the new building in 75th street, the primary department has 
taken two floors, and has filled them both to overflowing. 
It is one of the largest primaries in the ward, and very 
ably managed. While there, Commissioner Traud came in 
and visited the class rooms; he seemed to be very much 
pleased with this department, and it is well calculated to 
impress one favorably. Miss Bonesteel as a principal ranks 
high. 

G. S. No. 53.—We often have the pleasure of viewing 
this beautiful school when it is in session, and it is a splen- 
did sight, too. All the class rooms are fu!l, and there are 
four classes in the main room separated by curtains from 
each other. These curtains are not so unwieldly as the old- 
fashioned screens used. and are no trouble at all. Mr. Boyle 
is not behind tne age in anything; indeed, he cannot get 
behind it. He is an able principal and educator—a man of 


ideas. He is esteemed by the Commissioners for his pro 
gressive thoughtful methods. He is as simple as a child in 
demeanor, and universally beloved. He has a good corps of 








teachers, (faithful readers,of the JouRNAL) who heartily 
co-operate with him. The scholars are wide-awake—full of 
earnestness and enthusiasm, They rend us excellent an- 
swers to the “ prize questions,” and exhibit a live condition 
most delightful to contemplate. 
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Dr. Storr’s Lecture. 


On the evenings of March 26 and 28 the Rev. Dr. Storrs, 
of Brooklyn, repeated in New York his two lectures on 
“ The Ottoman and the Muscovite—their Long Duel.” The 
Academy of Music was filled cn both evenings with the 
cultivated and intelligent people of the city. For two hours 
on each occasion the speaker held the attention of the large 
audience, as he pictured on the first evening the Ottoman 
and on the second the Muscovite. No one who heard these 
fine addresses but will have vividly presented, to his mem- 
ory now and hereafter, a clear image of the Turk in his rise 
to power, his conquests, his brutality, bis decadence, and of 
the Russian ip bis sudden leap to civilization, his capabili- 
ties, and his prospects for the future. No other man in the 
country so combines this asthe speaker,—-affluent learn- 
ing, clear aod luminous arrangement of material, elegance 
of diction and ease of utterance, brilliance of wit, picturesqe- 
ness of narration. It is worth while to live just to hear 
such orations. 
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The Women’s Hotel. 


The opening of this hotel was one of the notable events 
last week. Several teachers have already taken rooms 
there; and it will be largely patronized—by those who can 
afford it. We think, however, a building with less signifi- 
cance at $4.00 per week would be a genuine charity in this 
city. One lady who isable to pay the $6.00, remarked, “We 
do not want so good accomodations—they are too good; 
they are worth the price probably, but we do not want any- 
thing so good—that is so costly.’’ We subjoin most of the 
rules, 

Boarding and lodging, $6 per week ; occupying alone a 
Single room, $1 per week extra; occupying a large parlor 
room, $3 to $5 per week extra. Transient boarders, with 
single room, $2 per day; with parlor room extra. Parlor 
rooms will be charged special rates, varying according to 
size and location. 

Payment for rooms and board must be made weekly in 
advance. 

The prices for meals will be as follows: breakfast, 35 
cts; lunch, 25 cts.; dinner, 50 cts. 

A boarder may invite a lady friend to any meal upon pro- 
curing a ticket therefor at the office. 

No meals or food will be sent to or allowed in the rooms, 
except in case of sickress, and then will be sent by direction 
ofthe manager, and a moderate charge only be made for 
the extra service. 

The hours for meals will be as follows: breakfast from 
6-30 to 9 o’clock ; lunch from 12 to 2 e’clock; dinner from 
5 to8o'clock. A lunch will be furnished at breakfast to 
each boarder who cannot attend lunch at the hotel. 

No sewing machines, nor any working apparatus, or extra 
furniture, will be allowed in the rooms. 

Nails must not be driven into the walls or wood-work of 
of the rooms. 

A place is provided for storing trunks and boxes, to which 
all such articles must be removed. 

The hotel will be closed at 11-30 o’clock p.m, at which 
lour the gas in the rooms must be turned off. Extra gas 
will be charged for. The gasin the parlors, liorary, and 
public rooms, will be turned off at 11 o’clock p. m. 

Washerwomen will not be allowed inthe rooms. No 
washing of clothes will be permitted in the rooms. Plain 
unstarched garments, including colars and cuffs, and large 
and small pieces, will be washed in the laundry at 50 cents 
per dozen Large pieces, such as skirts, dresses, etc., will 
be charged extra. 

Baths are located on every floor, tickets for which, 10 
cents each, can be had at the office. 

No dogs, cats, birds, or pet animals of any kind, will be 
allowed in the hotel, 

All applications for board must be in writing, and accom- 
panied by satisfactory certificates or references as to char- 
acter—stating, also, where employed, and in what capacity. 
No boarders will be accepted unless of good character, en- 
gaged in daily work or employment, and over twelve years 
of age. 

The manager may at any time, and with or without cause, 
terminate the right of any boarder to remain in the hotel; 
and upon notice thereof she must forthwith remove there- 
from. 








Kentucky has 90,000 qualified voters who cennot read. 
40,000 of these are white, 50,000 are colored. They equal 
one-third of all the voters in the State. 
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Normal College of New York City. 


From Harper's Magazine for April. 

Tue Faculty consists of Thomas Hunter, President, and 
Professor of Intellectual Philosophy; Arthur H. Dandon, 
Professor of Latin and English ; Jos. A. Gillet, Professor of 
Physics and Chemistry; Charles A. Schlegel, Professor of 
German ; Edw. H. Day, Professor of Natuzal Science ; and 
Eugene Aubert, Professor of French Language and Litera- 
ture. Besides these, there are thirty instructors, including 
one tutor in methods of teaching and five in mathematics, 
twenty-eight of the thirty being women. The writer is par- 
ticvlarly indebted for assistance to President Wood of the 
Board of Education, whose work in its behalf entitles him 
to distinction as founder of the college, to President Hunter 


and to Prof. Aubert. 
A dainty little manua’, with a chocolate cover and gilt 


lettering, is issued for the government of the college ; but 
the outside prettiness binds the formula of a martial dis 
cip'ine. Its tinted pages of creamy mildness give no idea of 
the severity of the text, which is both curt and imperative. 
Students must account for every minute of lateness or ab- 
sence, and after an absence ofone day they must not be per- 
mitted to reenter ‘heir classes withouta written permit from 
the president of lady superintendent ; they must maintain 
single files, always taking the right hand sidein changing 
rooms ; and they must not run in the ha'ls or on the stairs, 
nor delay in passing out of the building. Unladylike con- 
duct of any kind in the cars or stages on the part of a stu 
dent is investigated by the lady superintendent, and may 
be punished by expulsion ‘Those students who are in the 
last or graduating year of the course are more carefully 
marked than the others, with « view to ascertaining their 
moral fitness for the work of teaching, and those who are 
found wanting are refused diplomas even though the num- 
ber of marks awarded to them reaches the necessary aver- 
age. A Madcap Violet is not possible among the girls of 
the Normal College ; but while strict obedience is enforced, 
they receive, without the smallest expense, such an educa- 
tion as very few other cities in the world can give at any 
price, qualifying them for the practical duties of life as well 
as for the teacher’s profession ; and excelling proficiency is 
further rewarded with medals, etc., given by patrons of the 
institution, A gold meda) and a silver medal are annually 
awarded to the best students of German ; a silver medal und 
a bronze medal fer excellence in methods of teaching; a 
gold medal for physiology ; a gold medal for Latin ; two 
money prizes for French, and one for physics. 

The catholicity and toleration crystallized in the country’s 
Constitution prevail in the college;about 200 of the students 
are Jewesses, and a black face, framed in curly Atrican hair, 
may occasionally be seen at the recitations. The capacity 
of the college being strained, and the directors being per- 
plered as to the means by which the number of students 
may be regulated, the writer asked President Hunter why 
candidates for admission are not required to express an in- 


tention to become teachers at the time of their graduation, | 


no such engagement being now exacted, and many of the 
students entertaining no intention whatever of earning a 
livelihoo1 in the scholastic profession. 
opinion that such 8 measure would simply lead to deception 
and would exclude many girls of the better classes who are 
now enrolled, and whose influence upon some of the other 
girls is refining and otherwise beneficial ; the most feasible 
plan that occurred to him being the lengthening of the 
course from three to feur years. an amendment that would 
undoubtedly advance the standard of graduates and exclude 


candidates who are not thorough in their aims. 
The course of study is as tollows : 


First Grade, First Year. First Term—Latin ; outlines of 
ancient history; German or French ; algebra, in simple equa- 
tions, involution, evolution, and radicals ; plane geometry. 

Second Grade. First Year. Second Term—The studies 
are the same as in the first term, pbysics, including hert, 
electricity and mechanics, being subetituted for algebra, 
and music, drawing, penmanship, and English composition 


being added. 
Third Grade. Second Year. First Term—Easy selections 


from classic authors in Latin ; outlines of modern history ; 
French or German reader and conversation ; aige>ra, in 
quairatics ; physics, in light and sound; music, drawing, 
English composition and botany. 

Fourth Grade. Second Year. Second Term—Latin ex- 
tracts from Caesar, Sallust and Cicero ; rhetoric and English 
composition ; German or French conversation; mathematic 
and descriptive astronomy ; notation, nomenclature and at- 
mospheric elements in chemistry ; music, drawing, geology 


and mineralogy. 
Fifth Grade Third Year. First Term—Third book of 


Virgil, English language and literature, German or French, 
electricity, galvanism and magnetism in physics; astronomy, 
music, drawing and zoology; review of subjects prescribed 
for the primary and grammar schools, and the methods of 
teaching them. 


I ’ or” 
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Siath Grade. Third Year. Second Term—Virgil continu- 
ed, intellectnal philosophy and the theory of teaching ; Eng- 
lish language, literature and composition; general review 
of French or German grammar, with conversation and trans- 
lations; general review of physics; music, drawing, and 
physiology; review of subjects prescribed in primary and 
grammar grades for common schools, and practice in the 
model schoo] under critic teachers of experience. 

As we have already said, at the close of services in the 
chapel, ove of the great divisions femained for a lesson in 
vocal music, while the other passed eut for review in rudi- 
mentary subjects, such as spelling, grammar and arithmetic; 
and for physical training in the calisthenium. 

Watching them introspectively as they filed out through 
the corridors on theday of our visit, we could scarcely re- 
frain from applause, so admirably precise were their move- 
ments, several hundred behaving with the perfect unanim- 
ity before noticed, which was almost machine like. Here 
were girls with latent mischief twinkling unmistakably in 
their eyes; girls of the mercurial volatility that shakes a 
household ; girls brimming with animal spirits and fertile 
ifigenuity for kittenish pranks—all sbudued tor the present, 
and thoughtfully observant of college discipline. Othe~ 
girls, too, there were with natural serenity and dignity of 
manner ; girls with sweet, clear faces and"quiet ways, the 
good angels of their homes; girls with domesticity shining 
through them, and girls, alas! with suspicions of the vir- 
ago alout them; girls that, like Miss Miggs in“ Barnaby 
| Rudge” would rather die than go up a ladder ; girls that 
believed in round dances and theatres, and yirls that exe- 
crated both those amusements; girls with shrewish angu- 
larity of feature, and girls of suffusive amiability ; prudes 
| and tomboys, the angelic and (»resumably) the devilish,.vhe 
extremest differ. nces of temperament fused intc a mobile, 
| cohesive unit, which flowed along as rhythmically as a river 
| in placid weather. ‘lhe warmest praise of tlre normal school 
| government is not undeserved, for while the discipline is 
| exacting, the idea inculeated among the students is that 
they must be self governing ; they are placed on their own 
honor, and mean espionage is carefully avoided. 

The exercises in the’calisthenium last fifteen minutes, and 
no students are excused from taking part in them, except on 
a physician’s certificate of disability. A! out 300 girls were 
assembled when we entered, and under the direction ofa 
teacher, placed on a commanding dais at the end of the 
room, they were performing simple and graceful evolutions 
to the music of a piano. Thetune was lively ; and whe lines 
weaving in and out, the waving of arms, the measured step 
of the feet, and the swaying of the body made a pretty and 
inspiriting sight, like a theatrical ensemble. Each girl held 
a strong elastic band, with wooden handles, which was 
stretched from wide to side in front, from shoulder to hip, 
from back to breast, and from over head to chin 1m ways 
| that develop muscle, expand the chest and (let us whisper 
| it—prevent the silly fashion of tight lacing. At the end of 
| the fifteen minutes, those students who had been languid 
felia freer coursing of their blood, and a glowing activity 
that prepared them for ther work of the day. Th: irsteps 
were lighter and their brains clearer ; indeed, the advanta- 








are tco apparent for dispute. 

At ten minutes to ten the regular recitations were begun. 
There are tour of them every day, each continuing firty min- 
utee, with intervala of five minutes, during which the stu- 
dents have the great privilege of talking. In the Incroduc- 
tory year Latin is studied four hoursa week, modern lan- 
guages four hours, history two hours, English grammar and 
composition two hours, algebra three hours, geometry tiiree 
hours, drawing one hour, and musicone hour. In the Jun- 
ior, or second year, the same time is giyen to Latin. modern 
fanguages, history, drawing, and music as in the first year, 
besides which two hours a week are given to rhetoric and 
composition, three to physics, and thiee to natural science. 
Ia the third, or Senior year, Latin and modern languages 
are allowed three hours a week each ; intellectual philoso 
phy and methods of teaching, English, astronomy, physics 
and natural science two hours each ; elocution, algebra and 


music one hour each. 
The years are divided into first and second terme, and 


the vacations are the same as those of the public schools, 
Students failing ai the general examination in June are re- 
duced one year, and students failing at two consecutive ex- 
aminations are expelled, seventy five per cent. of marks be- 
|ing the minimum attainment recognized. On Saturday, 
special sessions are held for the benefit of female teachers 
| empldyed by the Board of Education, who are required to 
attend until they have had two year’s experience in the 
schools. They are formed in classes for practice, xnd each 
in turn becomes class teacher, subject to the criticism of 
her associates, the professors, and the instructors. 

As we have stated, the boon of conversation is granted 
during the five minute intervals between recitations, and 
we half suspect that to some of the studenes (only the feath- 








ered brained ones of course) these are the great events of 
the normal school day. A whirl of smal! talk is compressed 
into the brief space, and an eavesdropper would be deafened 
by the variety of verbal nothingness that flows from tongues 
which a few moments previously have bravely enunciated 
“ electric, chemic laws and’ all the rest.” The appearance 
and history of the‘ distinguished visitors” who have been 
on the platform, the dress and subjects of the quotation- 
makers, the temper of the instructors, the state of the weath- 
er,and much besides are dischssed with a volubility that 
amazes. But before the last second of the five minutes has 
expired, the girls are as demure and silent as ever, and ready 
to resume their studies. Half an hour is allowed for lunch- 
eon, and that wakes another interesting sight, though it is 
one upon which a modest visitor will not intrude. The 
purveyor is a woman, whose counter is weighted with sand- 
wiches, pies and fruit, but candy is excluded on account of 
the president’s reasonable consideration for his pupils’ health 
—another regulation which proves how thorough an alma 
mater the Normal College is. 
A covered passage, which is known among the girls as 
sthe Bridge of Sighs, connects the college with the training 
schools. The latter consist of a female grammar and a mix- 
ed primary department, with a Kindergarten attached. 
They are perfect in their appointments. and wonderfully 
cheery in their appearance. In many places the Commis- 
sioners of Education have been compelied to abandon train- 
ing schools connected with normal colleges, because the pa- 
rents would not permit their children to be experimented 
upon by young and inexperienced teachers ; but in the New 
York college this difficulty is avoided, exch class being pre- 
sided over by a veteran, who instructs the children three- 
quarters of thetime. Tne other quarter is given tothe pu- 
pil teacher for practice, though the critic teacher is always 
present and responsible ; and the variety arising from the 
instruction under the former affords some relaxation to the 
wearied little ones. 

The aim of the entire course through which the normal 
students pass 1s not so much to burden the mind with facts 


| as to develop intellectual power, cultivare judgment and 


enable the graduates to take trained ability into the world 
with them. “ Because teaching is intangible,” says Presi- 
dent Hunter,“ and can not be weighed like flour, nor meas- 
ured like muslin ; because it is spiritual in its nature, ond 
deals with the human mind, the evil influence of « weak, 
foolish or incompetent teacher is not felt until it is too late 
—is not seen by those in authority until the helpless chil- 
dren have been so bent and twisted that no subsequent 
training can make them straight. The thirsty, tempest 
tossed mariner had better not drink at all than drink salt 
water, for madness and death inevitably ensue. The ignor- 
ant had better not be taught than havé their moral and in- 
tellectual natures destroyed by empirics. Our great free 
school system is an organized body of which the normal 
achoole and colleges are the head, and it would be well for 
friends of this system to remember that a severe blow on 
the head is very apt to paralyze the whole body, Injury 
can not be inflicted on a vital part without endangering the 
life of the whole, and any crippling of the normal syatem 
would react disastrously on every public primary school in 
the United States” 
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Southern Indiana. 





The Southera Indiana Teachers’ Association convened in 
New Albany on the 20th instant, and continuing in session 
four days. This was the first meeting of the Association, 
It was largely attended by teachers from every section of 
the State, among whom were many of the leading edaca- 
tors of Southern Indiana. Prof. H. B. Jacobs, Superintend- 
ent of the New Albany Schools, was president, and Prof. 
T. J. Carlton, Superintendent of the Vincennes School, was 
secretary. 

The forenoon of each day was spent in visiting the New 
Albany Schoole, which, judging from the praise bestowed 
upon them by many visitors who are competent to judge, 
are not surpassed if equalled by any in the State. 

The following are a few of the many excel’ent supjects 
discussed by the Association, namely: ‘‘The Principles of 





our Language in Common Schools,”’ “ The Public School— 
Its Use and Abuse,” “The Present needs of the Country 
School,” “The Teachers’ Position,” “An Unsolved Problem 
in Public Education.” 

The last mentioned subject was the theme of an address 
by George C. Heckman, L.L.D., President of Hanover Col- 
lege. In discussing this question the Dr. gave a deep and 
clear insight into many of the questions frought with in- 
terest .o our Public Schools, such as the High School ques- 
tion, the problem of taxation for public school purposes, etc. 
The people of this vicinity are growing more and more at- 
tached toous public school rystem. No cry can turn them 
from it; and we as teachers are trying to a upon all 
the importance of the work which God and humanity has 





given us to do, and which has in a high degree caused the 
triumph of Freedom in the New World. T. J. Smira 
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From the Scholars Companion. 
Ben Harvey. 





BY JOHN R. DENNIS. 


CHAPTER IL. 


Somehow things went very badly with the Harveys. First, 
Mr. Harvey had a law suit, and that cost him a great deal of 
money; to pay the lawyers he was obliged to give a mortgage 
on his farm and as he could not meet the payments, the farm 


was sold. Then he moved to Trenton and ‘opened a meat shop 


in partnership with a man who was to help with money and 
so he became involved in debt 


labor—but who did neither ; 
and was obliged to sell out at a loss and move to another town. 
Here a fire broke out. in the house where he lived, and his fami- 
ly barely escaped with their lives. Sickness next entered the 
door; the doctors came, and said that poor Mr. Harvey could 
not live; he had worried and fretted so much that a typhoid 
fever set in and soon carried him off. Mrs. Harvey, utterly 
broken down in health, was left with little Ben to face the cold 
world; but she survived the disasters of her husband a short 
time only. Ben, a rosy cheeked, chubby faced boy of seven 


years, was taken by his aunt, a widow who had no children of 


her own, and who lived in a small house in Pecksburgh, and 
kept a garden anda cow. Aunt Betsey dressed in black and 
was very industrious, although she constantly averred she was 
far from being very well. and constantly dosed herself with 
catnip tea. But it takes a good while for such a simple medi- 
cine to do much hurt, and so she lived along working and com- 
plaining day after day. 

Ben run of errands, learned to milk the cow, worked in the 
garden, wound the blue yarn into balls for Aunt Betsey to 
knit into stockings, aud wené to school in the little red school- 
house, just on the edge ot the village. There, for several years, 
Miss Francis Groves taught the boys and gi:ls how to read and 
write and cipher; she was a good and kind teacher; Ben well- | 
remembered her coming to see him when he had stayed away | 
for two days from being sick with the measles. 
loved Miss Groves a good deal more after that. 

He grew to be quite a stout boy and had a very good name 
among the village lads, for kindness of heart, and polite man- 
ners, ‘Always be respectfui to those who are elders.” “ It is 
better to have the good-will of a dog than the ill-will of one.” 
"Speak ill of no one.” “ Put your best foot forward.” “Think 
twice and speak once.” ‘‘ Honesty is the best policy,” were 
mottoes he heard over and over again from Aunt Betsey. Not 


He always | 


only had he learned to despise lying and be willing to work; | Thank you Mr. Tyndall, but that won't buy six chairs; you 


but he had quite a habit of looking on and considering; he did 
not rush heedlessly along and do more damage than good by 
helping, as many a good-hearted boy does. 

“A pretty cool head,” said Deacon Thompson, who had the 
saw-mill, when the boys were-sliding on the ice inthe mill- 
pond and Henry Barnes broke through. 


“Why, instead of | dollars? 


awake in his bed, in the attic, a good many hours to answer it. 
“ Yes, I will go out and find uncle Peter,” he had concluded, 
and so this morning he was ready with an a.swer— 
“T am going to Detroit,” he said. 


will you do with your things?" 

“T shall sell them off.” 

The news soon went round that Ben Harvey was going to 
sell his cow and furniture. © 
early one morning and said : 

“Well, Ben, they say you want to sell your cow.” 

“ Yes, sir, I’m going to sell her if I can get a good price.” 

“ What do you ask?” 

“What will you give?” 

“T reckon as cows is pretty cheap now, and she aint worth 
more’n fifteen; seeing its you I might give sixteen. I don't 
care to buy, but T like ’ter ’commodate.” 

“Sixteen dollars? Why, Squire Stewart paid thirty-Ave 
dollars for a cow last week.” 


money. P’raps J might give seventeen dollars.” 

Ben refused to sell the cow at this price, and the Deacon 
drove away plainly dissatisfied. 
came in to offer prices that were so insufficient that Ben felt 
that it was very easy to buy but very difficult to sell. He met 
Pete Dixon, one day, who drove horses on the Erie Canal, and 
from him learned the mystery of an auction. Dixon was a cute 
fellow; he had seen a good deal of the world as he trudged 
along the tow path from Albany to Buffalo, «‘‘ You must just 
get some bills printed and paste them up, and I will come to 
the auction and will run the things up. We will have lots of 

” 
io notices were printed and tacked up at the store, the post- 
office, the mill, and the blacksmith’s shop. The constable was 
the auctioneer and a good many people came together. Dea- 





con Curtis was there among the men, and there were a‘ 


| good many women and boys. The constable called out :— 
“Tadies and gentlemen, I am directed to sell to the highest 
| bidder the goods and property of the late Mrs. Betsey Warner; 
they now belong to our young friend Benjamin Harvey, Esq., 
who is going to Michigan. You must take hold and help the 
young man off; the journey is a long one and he will need all 
the money he can raise. I shall first of all sell the household 
goods and then the cow. Here isa set of six chairs strong 
‘anddurable. “ What do I hear for the lot. Twenty five cents? 


probably offered twenty five cents a piece, did you not, sir?” 
and without waiting for an answer the voluble constable rat- 
tled on—“ Mr. Tyndall offers twenty five cents apiece, one 
dollar and fifty cents for six valuable chairs, a half dozen chairs 
for a dollar anda half, ’n a half, ’n a half, who'll make it two 
“You, sir, (to Mr. Dixon) right, thank you, two dol- 


running away and hollering like the rest, he just got one of| lars for six chairs, dog chéap at cheap at ten dollars, sound as 


the slabs from the pile and pushed it across the hole and got 
him out all alone a’ most.” 

Ben was learning some deep lessons that neither Miss Groves 
nor Aunt Betsey had taught him ; 
the depths of his own heart, as they will to any young being 
who will look into it, away from the noise and glitter of the 
present. He had qifite forgotten his father and mother, for 
the wounds made in the sensibilities of the child soon heal over ; 
yet he did now and then recall a sorrowful face that looked at 
him with such unutterable tenderness, and a white thin hand 
that was laid on his head. 
mother. 
ness of the world—and its kindness too. 

He had driven the cow away to the pasturage one morn- 
ing, and returned to find instead of a howl of bread and milk 
ready as usual, that Aunt Betsey lay on her bed in a stupor 
and unable to answer his earnest call. 


That was his remembrance of his ' dollars, who sings three dollars. 
He was sooner than he knew to experience the hard. | 


, | lars, three dollars—going, going at three dollars. 
He quickly built a fire gentlemen, it makes me feel ashamed to take three dollars for 





when made, not a brake in them; two dollars, two dollars, two 
dollars. Don’t gentleman let these chairs go at this unheard 
of price. 


chairs; two dollars. two dollars; two and half, thank you 
madam, you appreciate these chairs and I assure you they are 
the best chairs I ever put eyes on, worth double the flimsy 
‘things now made; twoand half; ’n a half, ’n a half, who will 
make it three dollars: speak mght up: 
cow said to the milk-maid when she kicked the pail over; three 
Thank you, Mr. Riley, thank 





to get these chairs ; 


an eye for good chairs; three dollars, three, three, three dol- 
I declare 





and put on the tea-kettle to make her unfailing medicine, the | such a set of chairs. Please, gentlemen, run them up to five 
catnip tea, and then ran over to Mrs. Mitchell's and told the | dollars so that the,poor boy can get half they are worth; three 


state of things. 
the doctor. 


night and was paralysed. 


it proved. 


The funeral took place and Aunt Betsey was laid away in the 
little grove, and Ben was left alone in the cottage. He still milk- | overlooked he said, 
ed the cow and sold what he did not eat and thought what he 


should do. 


The neighbors came in and bid him run for | dollars only for this remarkable set of chairs, going, going, gone 
This important personage came hurrying along in | to Mr. Riley for three dollars.” 
his sulky, and disclesed that she had had a fit during the 


The volubility of the auctioneer, the stories he told and his 


At this there was much shaking of | good humor infected the audience, and he soon had them 
the head, and prophecy of her death ina few days and so! laughing and bidding. 


The bureau, the table, the crockery, 


the shovel and tongs, the tubs, the carpet and the bedsteads 
were successively sold. Taking up a tin lantern, that had been 
“ And what for this lantern ; reserved to 


asked of him more than a hundred times, and he had laid 


“Well ,Ben, I hope you will have good luck,” and then ‘What 


Deacon Curtis called at the house 


“Oh, wall the Squire’s no standard; he throws away lots of | 


In about the same way others | 


Why, what would the good old lady do if she knew | 
they came to him out of | you were only bidding two dollars for the set of her best parlor 








| 
| 





well-trained lantern, knows the way to meetin’ and back bet- 
ter than some of you; a regular out in out pious lantern going 
for only fifty cents; well, I must say you don’t know what a 
bargain is going here, going, gone to Mr. Churchill for fifty 
cents.” 

So he ran on until about everything had been sold, the 
wood in the shed, the ax and the saw were all knocked 
down with a “going, going, gone”’—some at a small price 
and some at a large one. Dixon helping each along as best he 
could. Finally the auctioner called out: “And now gentle- 
men I shall offer you the best cow in the county; cows are 
scarce now. you know, all on account of the war; never heard 
of a cow being offered at auction about here for a long time; 
the deceased raised this cow; ‘gentle as a lamb,’ as Capt 
Jones says of his horses.” Here the people laughed, for Hank 
Jones had just come in; he took his title from the fact that he 
had worked on a canal boat years ago, but his present busi- 
ness was the buying up of old battered horses io trade off— 
using the expresion continually, “I warrant him gentle as a 
lamb.” 

“Yes, gentlemen, here is a cow that will make its owner 
rich; pailful after pailful has that animal given of the 
sweetest and best milk. Why, the deceased made her living by 
selling that milk, and so can any one else. Cheap at one hun- 
dred dollars; come, come, gentlemen, start the bid on this 
handsome animal—handsome as a picture, as the robin said 
when she found a worm and took it home to her family.” 

“Twenty dollars!” said a voice, which Ben knew to be 
Dixon’s, and the people turned around to see who it was, but 
he looked unconcerned. The auctioneer probably understood 
the case, for he called out: 

“That 1s good to begin* with, as the horse said when his 
owner brought him some oats; now, then, bid away, for this 
cow will not be sold cheap ; I,see a good many who have come 
here just for this cow. Come, now, gentlemen, you know 
cows are high all on account of the war. Twenty, twenty, 
twenty, who will make it twenty-five; twenty-one—thank you; 
twenty-one dolars ; twenty-two dollars—that is right; twenty- 
two—worth fifty if she is worth a cent; twenty-two; twenty- 
three—thank you, Deacon Curtiss; you know a good cow 
when you see one, as the blind man said of a counterfeit half- 
dollar; go tight on—worth fifty dollars; a splendid milker— 
fills the pail fullevery time; gentle as a lamb; twenty-three— 
twenty-four dollars; twenty-four, twenty-four, twenty-four!” 

“That is my bid!” said Mr. Blakeslee. 

‘No, that was mine!” said Mr. Hopkins.”” 

«Two bidders,” said the auctioneer; twenty-four, who says 
twenty-five !” 

“T do,” said Deacon Curtiss, and finally the cow was struck 
off to him for that sum. 

Ben found himself the possessor of thirty dollars, after hav- 
ing paid the constable for his assistance, and the funeral ex- 
penses. Ben took the rest of his money and put it in a secret 
pocket he had made in his coat, and on Monday morning start- 
ed off for Lyons, the nearest town on the Erie canal. He was 
accompanied by Dixon who was to join the boat, and continue 
his task of driving the horses towards Buffalo - a new team 
having just been procured—the old team having been sold to 
Capt. Jonés who would soon trade them off—warranting them 
“gentle as a lamb.” 

On arriving at Lyons the boys went to a clothing store, and 


‘after some examination a suit of clothes was purchased by 
time 1s precious as the | Ben, and a cheap valise to hold the old ones, and such other 


things as he had brought with him. He had some shirts and 
some thick woolen stockings that Aunt Betsey had knit for 


you. You know a good thing when you see it; you'll be glad | him. A “Pilgrim’s Progress” given him by Miss Groves, a 
they are worth their weight in gold, | testament—the minister’s daughter, his Sunday school veacher 
gentlemen —no such chairs made now-a-days; the deceased had | had given him for a Christmas present, and the letter signed by 


Peter Winfield, dated four years before the death and funeral. 
The new suit was bought for twelve dollars—the clerk asking 
eighteen to start with—surmising he should be obliged to fall 
in his price The boys thought they had made a splendid bar- 
gain because they had made him fall in price. They did not 
know that it was a damaged suit, and dear at ten dollars, but 
so it was. 

For long before the helpless can defend themselves, they 
find that every one is ready to take advantage of their ignor- 
ance or inexperience. A good share of business is done by 
downright deception—lying and fraud. After the purchase 
the boys went down to the boat: a secret pocket was cut in 


| the new coat, the valise was put in the cabin, for Ben had de- 
‘the last, most useful of all, you can get along without a great | termined to go as far as Rochester at least in the canal boat in 
He had an uncle in Detroit—Peter Winfield—so | | many things but not without a lantern; good, day or night, as | company with Dixon. 


They strolled about the town until five 


his aunt had said; she once had a letter from him; he spoke of | the rat said when he found a new cheese in the pantry; in o’clock, and then they came back to find everything in readi- 
dealing in lumber in it. Deacon Green said Aunt Betsy had been to | ‘the day time you can use it to grate horse-radish on, at night | ness; a new harness having been bought—a strong tow-line 
see him and had made a will and that everything she owned was | it shows you the way to meeting. Every man ought to have a | put in the place of the old one. 


to belong to her nephew when she died. 


“So you have quite a property for a boy,” said the Dea- | hear. 


con. 


the world looked pretty cold to him. 


lantern. 


Buy this superfine, A 1 lantern; how much do I 
Twenty-five cents, (from Dixon) that is a good bid; you | farms stretched away on either side; there were stacks of 


Ben was pleased with the strange aspect of things. Fine 


| will have a lantern and a clear conscience, twenty five, twenty ' wheat and fields of corn; they met many boats laden with 
But Ben thonght of his aunt and wished her back agaiu, for | five, twenty five, twen—ty—five, any more? thirty, make it | flour and cotn destined for the distant seaboard cities. The 


| forty, thirty, thirty, thirty; forty do I hear, thank you, Mr. | twilight came sweetly on, and finally the grand night en- 


“ What are you going to do?” said Mrs. Mitchell one day as Cook, forty, forty, forty, forty, make it fifty ; that is it, fifty for veloped all with its dim light and eternal stars. On, on they 
he brought her over a quart of milk. This question had been a tip top lantern, cheap as dirt at fifty cents; why, this isa rose up over the boys’ head, as tirelessly as they did over the 
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young Jacob at Bethel; both wanderegg Finally he became 
sleepy and went down into the cabin. The only inhabitants of 
the boat beside himself were Captain Ridley and his wife, the 
steersman Jacob, and a driver named Clark, who took turns 
with Dixon. The captain took the helm by night and Jacob 
by day. He crept into a bunk putting his valise underneath ; 
his coat and vest he laid under his head; in the other bunks 
were Jacob and Clark, who were to begin their work at six 
o’clock the next morning. The last he remembered was the 
rush of the water past the boat. 

He awoke with a start—it was dark. Some one had been 
pulling at the clothes under his head; he called out, ‘ who is 
there?” only to receive a blow and hear the voice of Jacob, 
the hurried tread of barefeet on the deck, the jumping to the 
shore so close as to splash the water, the hasty scramble up 
the bank, and all was silent. 

He felt for his coat and vest; they were gone, 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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What our Boys are Reading. 





BY PROF. W. G. SUMNER, 


The following timely article, from the pen of the well- 
known Professor of Yale College, appeared in Scribner's 
Magazine for March, and is deserving of careful reading by 
every teacher. And the question is proper to ask, What 
will you do about it? It is criminal to do nothing. 

“ These periodicals contain stories, songs, mock speeches, 
and negro minstrel dialogues,—and nothing else. The lit- 
erary material ie either intensely stupid, or spiced to the 
highest degree with sensation. The stories are about hunt- 
ing, Indian warfare, California desperado life, pirates, wild 
sea adventure, highwaymen, crimes and horrible accidents, 
horrors (tortures and snakes stories), gamblers, practical 
jokes, the life of vagabond boys, and the wild behavior of 
dissipated boys in great cities. This catalogue is exhaust- 
ive There are no other stories. The dialogue is short, 
sharp and continuous. It is broken by the minimum of 
description and by no preaching. Jt is almost entirely in 
slang of the most exaggerated kind, and of every variety, 
—that of the sea, of California, and of the Bowery; of ne- 
groes, ‘Dutchmen,’ Yankees, Chinese, and Indians, to say 
nothing of that of a score of the most irregular and question- 
able occupations ever followed by men. When the stories 
even nominally treat of school-life, they say nothing of 
school life. There is simply a succession of practical jokes 
mischief, outrages, heroic but impossible feats, fighting, and 
horrors, but nothing about the business of school, any more 
than if the house in which the boys live were a summer 
boarding-house. All the teachers, of course, are sneaks 
and blackguards. In this same story, one of the assistant 


teachers (usher, be is called) gets drunk and insults the, 


principa!, whereupon the latter holds the nozzle. while he 
directs some of the boys to work a garden pump, and throws 
water on the assistant, who lies helplessly drunk on the 
grass,—all of which ia enforced by a picture. There is not 
a decent good boy in the story. There is not even the old 
type of sneakiug good boy. The sneaks and bullies are all 
despicable in the extreme. The heroes are continually de- 
vising mischief which is mean and cruel, but which is here 
represented as smart and funry. They all havea dare- 
devil character, and brave the principal’s rod as one of the 
smallest dangers of life. 

Another type of hero who figures largely in these stories 
is the vagabond boy, in the streets of a great city, in the 
Rocky Mountains, or at sea. Sometimes he has some clever- 
ness in singing, or dancing, or ventriloquism, or negro act- 
ing, and he gains a precarious living while roving about. 
This vagabond life of adventure is represented as interest- 
ing and enticing, and, when the hero rises from vagabond 
lite to flash life, then that is represented as success. Re- 
spectable home life, on the other hand, is not at all, and is 
only referred to as stupid and below the ambition of a clever 
youth. Industry and economy in some regular pursuits, or 
in study are never mentioned at all. Generosity does not 
consist even in luxurious expenditure, but in wasting 
money. The type seems to be that of the gambler, one day 
‘flush’ and wasteful, another day ruined and in misery. 

There is another type of boy who sometimes furnishes the 
hero of a story, but who also figures more or less in all of 
them. That isthe imp of mischief,—the sort of boy who 
is an intolerable nuisance to the neighborhood. The stories 
are told from the stand-noint of the boy, so that he seems to 
be a fine fellow, and all the world which is against him, is 
unjust and overbearing. His father the immediate repre- 
sentative of society, executes its judgment with the rod, 
which again is an insult to the high-spirited youth, and pro- 
duces on his side, either open war, or a dignified retreat to 
some distant region. 

These stories are not markedly profane, and they are not 
obscene. They are indescribably vulgar. They represent 
boys as engaging al] the time in the rowdy type of drinking. 
The heroes are either swaggering, vulgar swells, of the 


rowdy style, or they are in the vagabond mass below the 
rowdy swell. They are continually associating with crimi- 
nals, gamblers, and low people who live by their wits. The 
theater of the stories is always disreputable. The proceed- 
ings and methods of persons of the criminal and disreput- 
able classes, who appear in the stories, are all described in 
detail. The boy reader obtains a theoretical and literary 
acquaintance with methods of fraud and crime. Sometimes 
drunkenness is represented io its disgrace and misery, but 
generally drinking is represented as jolly and entertain- 
ing, and there is no suggestion that boys who act as the 
boys in these stories do ever have to pay any penalty for it 
in after life. The persons who are held up to admiration 
are the heroes and heroines of bar-rooms, concert saloons, 
variety theatres, and negro minstrel iroupes. 

From tLe specimens which we have examined we may 
generalize the following in regard to the views of life which 
these stories inculcate, and the code of morals and manners 
which they teach: 

The first thing which a bey ought to acquire is physical 
strength for fighting purposes. The feats of strength per- 
formed by these youngsters in combat with men and ani- 
mals are ridiculous in the extreme. In regard to details 
the supposed code of English brutality prevails, especially 
in the stories that have§English local color, but it is always 
mixed with the code of the revolver, and, in many of the 
stories, the latter is taught in its fullness. There young- 
sters generaily carry revolvers and use them at their good 
discretion. Every youth wo aspires to manliness ought to 
get and carry a revolver. 

A hoy ought to cheat the penurious father who does not 
give him as much money as be finds necessary, and ought 
to compel him to pay. A good way to force him to pay 
liberally, and at the same time to stop criticising his son’s 
habits, is to find out his own vices (he always has some) and 
then to levy black-mail on him. 

Every boy who does not want to be ‘green’ and ‘ soft’ 
ought to ‘see the elephant.’ Ali fine manly young fellows 
are familiar with the actors and singers at variety theatres, 
and the girl waiters at concert saloons. 

As to drinking, the bar-room code is taught. The boys 
stop in at bar-rooms all along the street, swallow drinks 
standing or leaning with rowdy grace at the bar. They 
treat and are treated, and consider it insulting to refuse or 
to be refused. The good fellows meet every one on a foot- 
ing of equality—above all ina bar-room. : 

Quiet home life is stupid avd unmanly. Boys brought up 
in it never know the world or life. They have to work hard 
and to bow down to false doctrines which parsons and 
teachers, in league with parents, have invented against 
boys. To become a true man, a boy mutt break with re- 
spectability and join the vagabonds and swell mob. 
|. No fine young fellow, who knows life, need mind the law, 
| still less the police. The latter are all stupid louts. Ifa 
| boy’s father is rich and he has money, he can easily find 
smart lawyers (advertisement gratis) who can get the boy 
out of prison, and will dine with him at Delmonico’s after- 
ward. The sympathies of a manly young fellow are with 
criminals against the law, and he concea!s crime when, he 





a good or ill happens to a young man he should 
‘always be gay. The only ills in question are physical pain 
or lack of money. These should be borne with gayety and 
indifference, but should not alter the philosophy of life. 

As to to the rod, it is not so easy to generalize. Teach- 
ers and parents, in these stories, act faithfully up to Solo- 
|mon’s precept. When a father flogs his son, the true doc- 
trine seems to be that the son should run away and seek a 
life of adventure. When he does this he has no difficulty 
in finding friends, or in living by his wits, so that he makes 
money, and comes back rich and glorious, to find his father 
in the poor-house, 

These periodicals seem to be intended for boys from ten 
| to sixteen years of age, although they often treat of older 
persons. Probably many boys outgrow them and come to 
see folly and falsehood ot them. It is impossible, however, 
that so much corruption should be afloat and not exert some 
influence. We say nothing of the great harm which is done 
to boys of that age, by the nervous excitement of reading 
harrowing and sensational stories, because the literature be- 
fore us only participates in that harm with other literature 
of far higher pretensions. But what we bave said suffices 
to show that these papers poison boys’ minds with views 
of life which are so base and false as to destroy all manli- 
ness and all chances of true success. Howffar they are read 
by boys of good home influences we are, of course, unable to 
say. They certainly are within the reach of all. They can 
be easily obtained, and easily concealed, and it is a question 
for parents and teachers how farjthis is done. Persons un- 
der those responsibilities ought certainly to know what the 
| character of this literature is.” 








| THE average monthly wages of male teachers in Kansas 
is $34.66, and of females 27.03. 


An Ancient Lava-Flood. 


THE cectral and eastern portion of Oregon isa vast, lava 
covered region. Between 200,000 and 300,000 square miles 
of surface is one field of lava. It is probably the most ex- 
traordinary lava flood in the world. Commencing in Mid- 
dle California as separate streams, in Northern California it 
becomes a flood flowing vver and completely mantling the 
smaller inequalities, and flowmg around the greater ine- 
qualities of surface; while in Northern Oregon and Wash- 
ington it becomes an absolutely universal flood, beneath 
which the whole original face of the country, with its bills 
and dales, mouutains and valleys, lies buried several thou- 
| sand feet. It covers the greater portion of Northern Cali- 
fornia and Northwestern Nevada, nearly the whole of Ore- 
gon, Washington and Idaho, and runs far into Montana on 
the east, and British Columbia on the north. This enor- 
mous mass of matter evidently arose through fissures, and 
flowed until the streams or masses met, forming an almost 
, continuous sheet, The Cascade range of mountains seems 
; to have been a source of immense overflow. The area cov- 
ered by this overflow cannot be less than 100,000 squares 
miles, with an average thickness of about 2000 feet, but 
having a thickness in some places of 8700 feet. The Co- 
lumbia River cuts through the Cascade range in a gorge a 
| hundred miles in length, with perpendicular cliffs. The 
| cascades of the river areat the axis of the range, and the 
| cliffs here are 2500 to 3800 teet above the river surface, and 
| are composed of lava, tier upon tier, from top to bottom. 
| Considering surface erosion, 4000 feet is regarded as a mod- 
erate estimate for the original thicknees of the lava flood at 
this place. But the entire thickness of the lava has been 
cut through, and the surface revealed on which the flood 
was originally formed Here, at the river's surface, under- 
lying the mountains of lava, are remains of ancient forests, 
and evidences of interesting geological chengess There oc- 
curs at the river’s edge, and about fifteen feet upward, a layer 
of coarse congiomerate ; on this, a layer which appears to 
have been a dirt bed or old ground surface. On this sur- 
face were tound two silicified stumps, with their roots spread 
out, one of which was two feetin diameter, the roots reach- 
ing over an area twenty feet in diameter. Over this wasa 
layer ‘of stratified sandstone, with beau tiful impression of 
leaves of several kinds of forest trees. Upon this lies about 
100 feet of conglomerate, resembling drift, in the bottom of 
which were fouad trunks and branches of oaks and conifers, 
Upon the conglomerate the lava lies in columnar masses to 
a height of 3300 ft. 





THE Dlinois Supreme Court has just decided that parents 
shall determine wnat their children shall study of the 
branches taught in the public school. 


Ir is proposed that the pay of all teachers at Michigan 
University who receive a salary of more than $1,700, shall 
be reduced 10 per cent. from and after the present college 
year. The Executive Committee of Regents will report on 
the matter in March. 

‘(HERE are twenty-five female students in the Woman’s 
Laboratory of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 

Tux Michigan Public Schools have an attendance of 856,- 
264. The male teachers receive $42.54 per,month. 

Tue German Universities cost the State $2,500,000 per 
annum. There are 1300 professors and 20,226 students. 

INDIANA has 498,726 children enrolled in her schools. 
The teachers number 13,574. 

THERE are in Pensylvania 2,145 school districts ; 17,783 
schools, 90 superintendents, 20,652 teachers, and 907,412 stu- 
;dents. The total amount expended for educational purposes 
| during the past year was $8,964,086.14. The State contrib- 
| uting $1,000,000 of this amount. Tie school property in 
| the State is valued at $25,460,761.75. The increase in the 
i number of schouls has been 619 and teachers 460. Aver- 
| age salaries of male teachers $37, and of females $30. 

WISCONSIN has four normal schools, and they cost the 
State $75,863.05 last year. The State also supports 405 
graded schools. 

In North Carolina at present, there is provision for pu» 
two months school during the year, and teachers of first 
class are limited toa salary of $40 per month. 








THE GREATEST BLESSING. 

A simple, pure, harmless remedy, that cures every time, 
and prevents disease by keeping the blood pure, stomach 
reguler, kidneys ani liver active,is the greatest blessin 
ever conferred upon man. Hop Bitters is that remedy, an 
its proprietors are being blessed by thousands who have 
been saved and cured by it. Will you try it. See other 
column. 

A GOOD ACCOUNT. 

“ To sum it up, six long years of bed-ridden sickness and 
suffering, costing $200 pe’ year, total $1,200--all of which 
was stopped by three bottles of Hop Bitters, taken by my 
wife, who has done her own housework fora year since 
without the loss of a day and I want everybody to know it 
» for their benefit.” Joun Weeks, Batler, N. Y. 
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Honor Roll. 





FOR MARCH. 


At an industrial school in New York City, 
Lizzie Beck, aged eight years, received 100 per 
cent, 





Grammar Scnoot No. 1. Mr. Vernon, N. Y. 


Josie Bangs, Lizzie Edmonds, 
Annie Field, Emma Helwig, 
Amy Farrington, Tillie Sanderson, 
Maggie Hunt, Lulu Curtis, 

Kate Barker, Celia Blanck, 
Sadie Clark, Clare Cunningham, 
Jennie Lawrence, Owen Tegan, 
Sarah Neihoff, Fannie Paterson, 
Mamie Dowling, Dexter Wilbur, 





. 8. Everson’s Scnoon. 
Ram Riker, 
Charlie Lewis, 
Frank Plummer, Barry Marvin, 
Harry Gane, Alger Gildersleeve, 
Randolph Meikleham, 


New Yorx Crry. 
Rufus Graves, 
Malcolm Graham, 





GRAMMAR SCHOOL No. 32. 
Charles J, Hardy, Philip Becker, 
John Hassenfratz, David Salomon, 
John Gorman, Felix Gottschalk, 
Benjamin H. Iskyan, John Strickroth, 
Arthur Rockwell, William Bartenstein, 
Louis Dessar, Franklin Hacker, 
David Lowrie, George Joseph, 

Miller Lawrence, 


ROoK-vALE ScHOOL, Pa. 
Harry Bachman, Lizzie E. Meck, 
Maurice Bachman, Hettie A. Meck, 
Johnnie Leaman, Emma L. Fraelich} 
Aaron Meck, Annie Leaman, 
John H. Burkholder, Mary A. Meck, 
Henry B. Lippold, Emma Meck, 





Benj. Lippold, Amanda Fraelich, 
Isaac Leaman, Barbara Denlinger, 
Irvin Landis, Kate Lefever, 
John Doshamer, Mary Lefever, 
Harry Ulmer, Lizzie Lippold, 
Jacob A. Meck, Tillie Kline. 
Daniel Mowrer, Annie Hoover, 
Alfred Mowrer, Ella Weaver, 
Elam Denlinger, Emma Mathiot, 
Willic Killian, Lizzie Leaman, 
Geo. H. Meck, 

G. 8. No. 59 F. D. 
Belle Hirsch, Oarrie Newbouer, 
Rachel Baruc, Mary McCoy, 


Sarah Strauss, 
Flora Rosenthal, 
Minnie Lutz, 
Bertha Newborg, 
Reb2eca Knox, ¢ 


Lina Schottenfels, , 
Jennie Waxelbaum, 
Katie Brown, 

Josie Simm, 
Hannah Eichberg, 


Ida Mandel, Lizzie Kimball, 
Estelle Bier, Katie Baruc, 
Sarah Schlussel, Flora May, 
Bertha Adler, Julia Cremins; 
Lizzie Fitzpatrick, Katie Godfrey, 


Bertha Fribourg. 


Grammar Scnoot, No. 57, New York Cry, 
Edward Cobb, Jacqnes D. Hegeman, 
Francis Belmont, {,; Asa Thompson, 


Benj. Ferris, John McGuire, | 
George Hall, Conrad Beam, § 
Cyrus Smith, John A. Hyde, 


David W. Wilkins, James B. Heath, 


Edw: Champlin, John Nevin. 

Willie Halk, H. Wohlfarth, 

H. Monn, Whatty Pinder, 

rhomas Smith, Louis Cajar, 

Robert Travis. H. W. Birdsall, 
0. J. Sachse. 


(Champion scholars at Webster Spa. 
Carrie Wilkins, Geo. Schnellbacher. 


G. 8. No. 37., New York Crry. 
These two boys are reported as deserving of 
merit. 


John Elliot, Harry Ely. 





GramMAR Scuoot, No. 47. 


Cornelia Banta, Mary Granger, 
Emma Hoops, Lillie Matthews, 
Amelia Wernert, Marie Grapanche, 
Carrie Stix, Nellie Swinnerton, 
Freda Ulrich, Emma Alley, 

May Crossley, Evarino del Castello, 


Maria}Foster, Adéle Gay, 

Lizzie Hoffman, Clara Lightbourn, 
Miriam Salmon, Belle de Treville, 
Mary Goldsmith, Miriam Henry, 
Mattie Warner Lulu Fetter, 

Anna Armstrong, Esther Barnard, 
Augusta Bergman, Josie Burniston, 
Helena Cahill, Julia Danzig, 

Mary Ganson, Charlotte Koechling, 
Minnie Levi, Mabel Nason, 

Alice Otis Paulita Parraga, 
Laura Ranges, Chrissie Rogers, 
Amy Sidman, Florence Sherman, 
Annie Scot, Ernestine Schoenfeld, 
Annie Wills, Annie Whitney, 

Ida Allison; Carrie Hazen, 

Clara Mangels, Lowe Pond, 
Gertrude Rachan, Mamie Riley, 
Florence Riley, Louisa Eurn, 

Marie Cheronet, Theresa Ahrensdorf, 
Lizzie Kirby, Elise Cameret, 

Eva Ross, Emily Louis, 
Florence Crossman, Jennie Storms, 
Amelia Kirchner, Rachael Rosenheimer, 
Ella Haydock, Louise Foller, 


Christine Hansen, Harriet Boak. * 





Teacher lecturing about Indians: 

Teacher—“ Boys, did any of you ever see an 
Indian ?” 

Boy—“ TI have, sir!” 

T—“ Where, my boy?” 

B—‘ In front of a cigar store, sir!” 

Religious silence in the class, except that one 
boy coughs. 

The poorest*education that teaches self-con- 
trol is better than the best that neglects it. 

Good little girls should never say: 
“T will” or give me these”; 
Oh, no, that never is the way, 
But “Mamma if you please,” 
And “if you please” to Grandmamma 
Good girls to say are ready; 
And “ yes, Sir,” to a gentlemen, 
And “yes, Ma’am” to a lady. 

Teacher—“ In one evening I counted twen- 
ty-seven meteors sitting on my piazza." How 
sociable were these heavenly bodies! 

The name of Ireland was originally Ir or 
Erin; it was called Hibernia by the Romans. 
Sometimes it is called the Emerald Isle,{be- 
cause of the freshness of its verdure. 


A boy in a country school read the sentence: 
“The lighthouse is a landmark by day and a 
beacon by night thus: ‘The lighthouse is a 
landlord by day and a deacon by night.” 

——<-o-______ 
MT. VESUVIUS. 

Should an eruption occurred in this vol- 
cano, and cause the destruction of one haif 
of the inhabitants who live in the vicinity, 
the remainder, who barely escape with their 
lives, immediately move back upon the balf 
cooled lava, and there live in constant fear of 
another eruption, foolishly fancying that the 
only tenantable portion of the earth rests 
within the shadow of the great volcano. 
This fairly illustrates the force of ha it, and 
the persistency with which people cling tu 
opinions when once formed. For example, 
Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery cures 
incipient consumption, coughs, colds and all 
affections of the liver and blood, yet some 
still depend upon physicians and remedies 
that have nought but repeated failures to 
which they can refer. And although Dr. 
Pierce’s Favorite Prescription is so!d under 
& positive guarantee to cure those weakness- 
es peculiar to women, and notwithstanding 
that thousands of women bear testimony to 
ita efficacy, and the truth of all statements 
made concerning it, aany yet submit to og 
use of caustic and the knife. Again, D 
Pierce’s Pleasant Purgative Pellets, no Rete 
than mustard seeds, will positively cure con- 
stipation, where it is dependent upon dys- 
pepsia, or torpid liver, yet sowe still depend 
for relief upon the blue pill or huge doses 
of drastic cathartic medicine. In the face of 
such facts can we wunder at the blindness of 
the poor Italians ? 


DOCTORS GAVE HIM UP. 

“Isit possible that Mr. Godfrey is up and 
at work, and cured by #9 simple a remedy ?” 

“ T assure you it is true that he is entirely 
cured, and with nothing but Hop Bitters, and 
only ten days ago his doctors gave him up 
ani said he must die |” 

“ Welladay! Itthat is so, I will go this 





minute and get some for m George. I 
know hops are good.” bees 





‘DIRECTORY 


TO PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 


For Circulars and special information address the 
New Yore Sonoot Journa. 





New York City. 


FOR BOYS, 


Thomas R, Ash, Collegiate School, 17 East 16. 

Geo, W. Clarke, Collegiate School. 40 Washington Sq. 
H. B, Chapin, Collegiate Scheol. 79 W. 52. 

Alfred Colin, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway. 

Elie Charlier, Charlier Institute. 108 W. 59. 

V. Dabney, University School. 25 East 29. 

D. 8. Everson, Collegiate School. 727 6th Avenue. 
Eugene Fezandie, Collegiate School. 37 W. 33, 

8, N, Griswold Music Conservatory. 5 E. 14. 


NewYork Conservatory: Musi, 


LOCATED IN NEW YORK ONLY AT 
No. & E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of ve and IN- 
+ et meng MUSIC, nny B and pn 
Elocution an Oratory, Dramatic ction, or 

guages, Drew! eg ’ Z . unequal 
pen yp to P from ret beginning to the os 


A en SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
of Three as $10 per quarter. 
Two 


Classes 
Terms: 
wma hs Private Lessons, = beg 

The CON ERVA RY remains cette entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
be from entran 

UBSCRIPTION BOOKS Dail 

x. B.—THE NEW YORK CO 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the Sta‘ 4 is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from all other M Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of epee Ewe patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 
Gibbons & Beach, Collegiate School. 444 Fifth Ave. 
Joseph D. Hull, Collegiate School. 58 Park Ave, 

J. L. Hunt, Collegiate School. 182 Fifth Ave, 


M, Maury & J. B. Hays. N.Y. Latin School, 22 
East 49. 


ce, 
from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 
SERVATORY. located 


8. H. Kleinfeld, Kleinfeld’s Institute. 1608 3rd Ave. 
Morris W. Lyon, Collegiate Schcol. 5 East 22. 

John McMullen, Collegiate School, 1214 Broadway. 
4. H. Morse, Collegiate School. 1267 Broadway, 

8. 8. Packard, Business College. 805 Broadway. 


~gACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. This is a 
protessional school for business training, and is under 
the personal supe. v'sion of ite founder and proprictor, 
Mr. 8. 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was asso- 
ciated with Messrs. Bryant & Stratton, and is tha au- 
tbor of the Book-keeping series which bears their 
name. The College was founded in 1858, and has 
made steady progress in utility and ed gee es favor, and 
now stands at the hecd of this class of, schools. 
location is unsurpas-ed ; the rooms spacious and elc- 
gant ; the course of study most thorough and efficient. 
The rates of tuition have recently been reduced, an 
pupils can enter at any time. Tuition per term of 
twelve weeks, $55.00. Callor send for circular cor- 
taining full particulars. 8. 8. P/ CKARD, Principal. 


M. 8. Paine, Business College, 907 Broadway. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 62 Bowery, cor 
Canal St, Established 1849, e’s Uptown Col 
lege removed to 907 Broadway. Specialties.—Book 
keeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudimental and Higher 
— Branches, Writing temene $3.00 per month. 
ies qualified as book kee and cashiers. Day or 
evening from 9 A. M, till 10 P, M. 
Julius W. Sachs. Collegiate School. 101 West 45. 


Miss Warren, School for Boys. 721 6th. 





FOR GIRLS. 
Miss, Anna ©. Brackett. Young Ladies School. No, 9 
West 39. 


Mme, Charbonnier. Young Ladies School. 36 E. 35. 
C,H. Gardner, Young Ladies School. 620 Fifth Ave. 
Mrs, Griffith. Young Ladies School. 23 W. 48. 
Miss 8S, L. Hendricks, Young Ladies School. 33. W 42. 
Miss M. A. Clark. Young Ladies School. 130 E. 35, 
Miss A, Figuera. Young Ladies School. 351 E. 83. 
Miss Haines, Young Ladies School. 10 Grammercy Pl. 
Mile. 8. Leaz. Young LadiesSchool 166 Madison Av. 
Mme. C. Mears. Young Ladies School, 222 Madison Av. 
Misses Marshall. Young Ladies School. 250 W. 28. 
Mrs. Sylvanus Reed. Young Ladies School. 6 E. 53. 
Mile, Rostan, Young Ladies School. 1 E. 41. 

Miss 8. B. Spring. Young Ladies School. 121 E. 36. 
B.C. Van Norman, Young LadiesSchool. 212 W. 59. 


The | APYER 


‘Normal School” 


NEW LISBON, COLUMBIANA CO., OHIO. 


[Second -Ammual Session.] 
Commencing July 22d, 78. Session five weeks, 
Le ae work, in preparing teachers for their 
vocation, 


The success of the first session in 1877, has estab- 
lished the school in the hearts of all who were pres- 
ent, and a large att is oon 
Second Sersion. We invite teachers whe wish to 
opt of Ge ng eS join us. Tuition, 

ww Lisbon ie the County Seat of Cot 
umbinia Co., Ohio. on the Niles and New Lisbon R. 
R. Pleasantly situated for Study and Recreation. 


& < Reseme, } Associate Principals. 


AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


33 W. 45tb street. near Sth Ave. N.Y. 
18th year begins Sept. 25th., Miss E. M. Cor., 
Principal. 


NOBMAL SCHOOL for MOTHERS and TEACH- 
ERS. 

Re-opens Oct. 24. Free Lectures every Wed- 
nesday, from 2 to 4 P. M., at Educational Parlor 
and General Depot for American Kindergarten 
Matefial 621 Broadway N. Y 


AMERICAN and FOREICN TEACH- 
ER'S AGENCY. 














Supplies Tutors, Professors, Governesses and Teach- 
ers forevery department of instruction. Gives infor- 
mation to parents of good schools ; sells and rente 
school properties. Twelve years’ successful experience 
in the ent of the “American School Iasti- 
tute,”’ warrants Miss Young in teeing satisfac- 
tien. Ts sent on app! 

Address 


oe M. J. YOUNG, 
23 Union Square, New ¥o%> 


Ww In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
a nt PRESS AND EDUCATION, to intro- 
duce The New Iilustrated Comprehensive Com 
hg beeen gb first-class new work combines Jamie 
Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott wi with the entire 
Text of the Bible, weit is the most com: the finest 
illustrated, and in every pn THE BEST” Come 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first. 
class men, A few No. 1 Mew wili be employed on 
a le lence invited 
Teachers, Professors, etc. Address A, D. WorTHING- 
ton & Co., Publishers, Hartford, Conn. 


$12 








WORTH OF MUSIC FOR §{.00, Sam- 
ples 10 cents. Teachers and others wanted 
to act as Agents. Outfit 15 cents. 


KING & SMITH, 


27 Park Place, New York, 
(Christian Union Building). 





TISERS wanting good Agents should 
Rris in the PHILA. AGENTS’ HERALD, 
The largest, spiciest and best representative paper of 


MPLOYMENT 
YERYWHERE, 


Devan, tents, (ancy Goods, 
otions, ictures, RAMES, En- 
Machinery, Gudscription” Books, Pape 

a, Mesicines, tationery, —~e~ ‘oys, 
Specialties, Jewary, New Inventions, and 1000 
different articles being advertised in the AGENTS’ 
HERALD. Answer no other advertisement, invest no 
money in Agents’ goods, until you have sent for a 


y and seen the 
RR, TLMES OTE GS... 


q | its kind. 


(Se ts wen 
GENTS 


Gas, N 


Selize 
Stinie 


cops 
MANY HAR 
in the 


of over 100 
wanting Agents. in Seores of rare offers to Beginners 
and others out of employment. 
EVERY AWAKE should at once place himself in 
WIDE ENT direct communication with all firms 
everywhere who want Agents, by sending his perma= 
nent address for insertion in the only Agents’ Direce 
tory by io the World. 
TRAITS etc., drawn by Machinery, learned in 
5 minutes from instructions sent. SMITHO- 
GRAPH reduced to only 25 cents, or with Paints, 
Crayons, Pencils, Blenders, Copies, etc.. complete, 
only $1.25 Extra fine, pear wood Instru- 
ments, beautifully polished, with brass wheel re- 
versibie ~~ and pencil holders only $2.50. AGENTS 
WANTED, Circulars, terms, etc., and a beautiful 
10x14 Engraving of the Smithograph, with — 
card and fall particulars of the Agents’ yg 
acopy of the Agents’ Herald, all for a 
(no Postal Cards noticed). L. "LUM SMI 
som 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


A farm, in the Pa-saic Valley, New Jersey, contain- 
me ommens a modern resideuce. The situation 


TIT Ben Sane 








bg ene BUREAU, 35 UNION SQUARE.— 
= ee aoe 8 or Teachers. No charge to 


ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, Manager. 





ladies 


OLDEN HILL SEMINARY fer yo 
Bridgeport Conn. Address ELSON. 


Miss Emty 





— SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND @RA- 

tory. 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. For 

n, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all 

— —— aun canon sa powell Attention to conversa- 

ture, reading and recitation. 

ee aa 1875. “Gounte diphetan Both sexes 
‘dmitted, for catalogue. 





GOLD eutsttree. Tavs & Go., Augusta, Mate 
seething of € ou 


ANY LADY 222225322 


108, i1 Greenwich B62 





OR Pep ny THAT = en 





y pleasant and healthful; it is but a few 
ae walk from the depot of Berkeley Heights, on 
the New Jersey, West Line R. R., and about an hour 
and a quarter’s ride from New York. The house has 
twelve rooms and an attic,a fine cellar and cistern; 
an excellent well of water; an abundance of f. 
ample barns. The whole space is 
converted ‘into a most elegant country residence. 
THis PROPERTY must BE SOLD, and any one wanting & 
bargain wil: find it here. It it is not sold before May 
1, it will be rented for one year. For fuller 

apply to Amos M. KxL1oao, 17 Warren St., New 
York, or to Witt1am LirreL.t, Summit, New Jerney. 


ADDU USE 


Tuten MENS 
Best Known. LE cal 


















$5 {0 $20 fe. irises ico. Pordand, Mains 











